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“CATS” AND “RATS” AT THE SIEGE. 
OF ARRAS. 


GUIDE-BooKks to Arras all make reference, in 
greater or less degree, to an incident in one 
of the sieges of that place, in which the 
citizens, besieged by the troops of the 
French King, wrote up over one of the gates 
a rhyming inscription to the effect that 
“Only when mice (or rats) catch (or eat) 
cats will the King be lord of Arras.’ Un- 
fortunately there is a lack of agreement both 
as to the actual wording of the lines and 
the date when the incident occurred. It 
seems to be generally agreed that a rhyme 
of this nature was made use of by the 
Spaniards (or the people of Arras) during | 
the siege of 1640, but that it was at that date 
merely the deliberate repetition of some- 
thing which had taken place at an earlier 
siege. 
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The first use of the rhyme, however, is 
variously put down to the years 1414, 1477 
and 1479, and the wording of the lines varies 
considerably. 

M. C. le Gentil, writing in 1877, assigns 
the original incident to the year 1477; M. 
André de Poncheville, in ‘ Arras et l’ Artois 
dévastés ’ (1920), puts it back to 1414; the 
‘Michelin Guide to Arras’ (1920) ad- 
vances it to 1479. In each of these years the 
place was besieged by the French. Three 
other local writers (named below) refer only 
to the incident in relation to the siege of 
1640. 

As to the wording of the lines, M. Je Gentil, 
in ‘Le vieil Arras’ (a scholarly work not 
to be classed with popular guide-books), 
gives it as follows :— 

Quand les rats mangeront les chats 
Le roi sera seigneur d’ Arras. 

But M. de Poncheville, also a scholarly 
writer, has another version :— 

Quand les souris mangeront les chats 
Le roi sera seigneur d’ Arras. 

A third variant, which is used in an 
anonymous publication called ‘ Arras et ces 
Monuments’ (1853), by the Abbé Ray- 
mond Drimille in his ‘ Guide historique et 
archéologique ’ (1913), and in the popular 
‘Guide Davrinche’ (1919), reads :— 

Quand les Fran¢ais prendront Arras 
Les souris mangeront les chats ; 


| 
while in the ‘ Michelin Guide’ (1920) yet 


another rendering finds place :— 
Quand les souris prendront les chats 
Le roi sera seigneur d’ Arras. 

Drimille, Davrinche and the anonymous 
writer of 1853 refer only to the siege of 1640. 

In only one of the above versions, it -will 
be observed, is use made of the word “ rats.”’ 
And yet it is difficult not to believe that this 
was the term originally employed, in view 
of the position occupied in the story of the 
commune by that particular animal, and 
its appearance on the seal of the town and 
in the arms of the Cité. In support of this 
view it may be pointed out that the French 
Gazette of 1640, in chronicling the siege of 
Arras in that year, refers to the ‘ ineptes 
et ridicules comparaisons des chats qui ne 
peuvent estre pris des ratz’’ made by the 
people of the town, and also to a “ proverbe 
tant rechanté du menu peuple d’Arras.”’ 
Unfortunately the proverb itself is not 
quoted. 

At what period ‘“ rats’ 


> became mice 


it would be interesting to discover, as also 
mangeront’”’ was turned 


when the word 
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into ‘‘ prendront”’ (‘ Michelin Guide’ version). 
Possibly this latter change took place in 
1640, though M. le Gentil gives the old form 
of the rhyme as having been used again at 
this time. The form 

Quand les Frangais prendront Arras 

Les souris mangeront les chats, 
though oftenest used by modern writers, 
seems most suspect. It leaves out the 
allusion to the King being lord of Arras, 
but it preserves the other allusion to the 
discomfiture of the cats, at the same time 
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carton qu’ils affrontérent contre des chats faits 
de la méme maniére, ce qui voulait dire que, 
quand les rats mangeroient les chats les Frangais 
prendroient Arras. 
From these two contemporary sources it 
would, appear almost certain that the word 
‘‘ rats,” and not ‘‘ souris,’’ was used in 1640, 
Possibly it is from the passage in d’Artagnan 
that the later version, with its employment 
of the word “‘ prendront,” has developed. 
According to the anonymous writer of 
‘ Arras et ses Monuments’ it was over the 
Porte Baudimont that the inscription was 


introducing the word “ prendront,” which 
is of og importance, = upon this ‘toed placed in 1640. None of the other writers 
depends the truth or otherwise of another | mentioned above refers to its exact position 
incident which is made much of by certain ®? this period. : 

writers. When the French entered the, The bibliography of Arras is of great extent 
town, it is said, they merely erased the letter and a methodical search would perhaps 
‘““p,” and allowed the provocative couplet |make clear the apparent confusion which 


to stand in a new form and with ‘a new results from the perusal of current guide- 


meaning :— 

Quand les Francais rendront Arras 

Les souris mangeront les chats. 
Neither Le Gentil nor Poncheville makes 
reference to any such incident and possibly 
it is an afterthought. It finds place, 
however, in the Abbé Drimille’s ‘ Guide 
historique.’ 

The full inscription as given by M. le 
Gentil, which M. de Poncheville styles 
** dicton d’un esprit bien picard,”’ ran thus :— 

Quand les rats mangeront les cats 

Le Roi sera seigneur d’ Arras ; 

Quand la mer qui est grande et lée 

Sera a la Saint-Jean gelée, 

On verra par-dessus la glace 

Sortir ceux d’Arras de leur place. 
According to M. le Gentil it was over the 
Porte de la Cité that the inscription was 
written in 1477. This gate, which stood 
between the Cité and the Ville and which 
dated from 1369, was a fortress flanked by 
towers. It was in existence till the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was 
replaced by a gateway in the classic style 
of the day, which in its turn has disappeared. 

This pleasantry of 1477, says M. le Gentil, 
was repeated in 1640, and he quotes some 
verses of that period, published by the 
French after the capture of the town, 
beginning :— 

C’est donc a cette fois que l’on voit accomplie, 

Messieurs les habitants d’ Arras, 

Ce que tous vos aieux tenaient pour prophétie, 

Vos chats étant vaincus par nos valeureux rats. 


He also quotes a _ passage from the 


‘Mémoires’ of d’Artagnan (vol. ii., pp. 
70-71) referring to the siege of 1640 :— 
Iis mirent sur leurs murailles des rats de 


| books and such local literature as can be 
‘easily purchased in the town. For the 
| time being, however, the condition of Arras 
‘makes such a search extremely difficult if 
/not altogether impossible, at any rate for 
one whose stay in the town is of short 
‘duration. Hence these interrogatory notes. 
| F. H. CHEETHAM. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


\(12 S. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
| ix. 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245, 268, 323, 
363, 404.) 


Pecxritr (concluded). 


1764-1774. New College, Oxford. North 
side of choir. Series of forty figures from 
the Old and New Testaments. The original 
water-colour sketches for these, beautifully 
executed by Biagio Rebecca (1735-1808), 
were presented to the college some few years 
ago by Mr. Bell and are now hung in the 
chapel. The last window of the series 
| Peckitt left unfinished at his death and it 
‘was completed by Francis Eginton of 
Birmingham (1737-1805). The figures of 
Adam and Eve were, as a reference to 
Rebecca’s original design shows, originally 
entirely nude with the exception of a few 
fig leaves executed in enamels, portions of 
which can still be seen adhering to the 
present garments, which were added a 
hundred years or more later at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. Sewell, late Warden, who was 
afraid these representations of our first 
parents in puris naturalibus would tend to 
corrupt the morals of the undergraduates. 
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In consequence of this Dr. Sewell bore the ‘emblematic of the University (or according 
vickname of ‘‘ Shirts’’ for the rest of his | to Dallaway, ‘Observations on English 
| Architecture,’ p. 283, the ‘ British Minerva ’) 


life. 

1766. Exeter Cathedral. 
Window. Figures of the Four Evangelists, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Andrew, with 
many coats of arms. This was Peckitt’s 
chef-d euvre. A large copper-plate engrav- 
ing of the window, drawn by Peckitt, 
engraved by Pranker and dedicated to the 
Bishop and Dean and Chapter of Exeter 
“with due respect and gratitude” by John 
Tothill, was issued. Another, engraved by 
Richard Coffin, ‘‘ showing the various full- 
length painted figures of saints, coats of 
arms, &C.; .. . a printed list of these 
embellishments is issued with the print,” 
was also put out. Still a third illustration 
of it is given in Fowler’s ‘ Mosaic Pave- 
ments and Stained Glass.’ 

Yet in 1904, in spite of protests from the 
Society of Antiquaries (vide Proceedings, 
2nd ser., vol. xix., pp. 204-5, 215, 222, 226 
and 274), the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings and other public 
bodies and private individuals, which 
called forth a vehement reply from ‘‘ A Pre- 
bendary of Exeter”? in Morning Post 
of July 15 of that year, ‘‘ what was the last 
work of the traditional glass-painting of 
England [was] cut out of the west window 
at Exeter’ 8S. Prior, ‘ Cathedral 
Builders, p. 108). The author of a life 
of the artist in Bryan’s ‘ Dict. of Painters,’ 
1904 ed., says the window was “ barbarously 
removed,” though the previously men- 
tioned ‘‘ Prebendary,” whilst claiming the 
“most loving care and intensest desire to 
preserve whatever it was possible to 
preserve,” nevertheless stated that “‘ every- 
one who really cared for the beauty of the 
Cathedral rejoiced when that miserable 
eyesore was gone.” It is now said to be 
stowed away in boxes. 

1767. Oriel College Chapel, Oxford. East 
Window. ‘ Presentation in the Temple’ 
(since removed to one of the south side 


windows). Signed ‘“ Wall inv. W. Peckitt 
pinx et tinx. 1767.” 
1768. Strawberry Hill. Panels of old 


glass made up with ‘Strawberry Hill 
Gothic” surroundings for Horace Walpole 
(Walpole, ‘ Letters’). 

1770. Rothwell Church, East Window. 
— Last Supper,’ given by Wm. Fenton, 

sq. 

1775. Trinity College, Cambridge. Library, 
South Window, representing a female figure 


Great West} presenting Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton to 


King George ITI. It was designed by 
Cipriani and the cost of the work is shown 
by the following entries in the accounts of 
the Junior Bursar, printed in Willis and 
Clark’s ‘ Architect. Hist. of Univ. of Cam- 
bridge,’ vol. ii., p. 547 n.:— 

1772-3. To Mr. Cipriani for a painting 

for the South Window in the Library 105 0 0 
1774-5. To Mr. Peckitt for painting and 

staining the South window in the 

Library ee -- 31500 

1776. Denton in Wharfedale, Chapel 
of the Ibbetson family. Arms of Ibbetson. 

1792. St. Martin-cum-Gregory Church, 
York. Female figure representing ‘ Hope,’ 
executed entirely in enamels on squares of 
white glass to the memory of two of the 
artist’s daughters. 

1793. South Transept, York Minster. 
Figures of Abraham, Solomon, and Moses, 
the fourth figure, St. Peter, having been 
erected previously, in 1768. The first two 
figures are alike in having rococo canopies 
and were probably Peckitt’s latest works, 
being bequeathed by him to the Cathedral 
in his will, provided the Chapter should 
have them set up within one year of his 
death. As regards the other two, these 
have Gothic canopies, which, however, differ 
in design from one another though the 
bases are alike. The Moses figure evidently, 
therefore, dates midway between the St. 
Peter and the other two figures. In his 
will Peckitt, after bequeathing the Abraham 
and Solomon, figures, which he stipulated 
were to be put in the first and second 
windows, stated “‘ The figure of Moses with 


‘its lights of ornament the Revd. the Dean 


(John Fountayne, D.D., Dean 1747-1802] 
purposed to take and pay for for the third 
window.” There had evidently been some 
hitch and though the window had been 
painted some years, it had not yet been 
fixed, and Peckitt directed that it was to 
be sold. At that time one of the three 
windows was already filled with painted 
glass containing a figure of Sir John Petty 
the glass-painter (free 1470, died 1508; 
vide ante, ix. 64), and it was most probably 
the third window for which Peckitt had 
painted his Moses figure, and that he wanted 
it substituting for his predecessor’s portrait, 
but that the Dean, had reasonably enough 
objected. The Moses figure was, however, 
bought in 1796, and Sir John removed, as 
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shown by the following item in the Fabric 
Rolls :—*‘ 1796. To Mrs. Peckitt for three 
windows of painted glass, viz., Abraham, 
Solomon and Moses, £32 0s. 4d.” This 
item is incorrect as the first two were given. 
Browne (‘ Hist. of York Minster,’ 1847, p. 317) 
states that the £32 was “instead of the 
glass of the old windows,” and that he 
derived his information from Miss Peckitt. 
There is nothing, however, either in Peckitt’s 
will or the Fabric Accounts to support 
this, and Miss Peckitt might easily be 
mistaken with regard to what occurred 
forty or more years previously, at which 
time she was only twenty years of age. 
Peckitt probably thought the early sixteenth- 
century figure of the glass-painter in the 
third light spoiled the effect, and wanted 
all four windows filled with his work. On 
the other hand, he might have wanted to 

et hold of the figure of Sir John Petty 
for his friend and patron Horace Walpole 
to fix up in one of the windows of Straw- 
berry Hill, and Miss Peckitt’s state- 
ment, ‘‘instead of the glass of the old 
windows,” adds some colour to this. Walpole 
certainly would not have had any qualms 
of conscience over such a deal. Charles L. 
Eastlake (‘ Hist. of the Gothic Revival,’ 
p. 48), says of him, ‘‘ It is to be feared that 
his lordship’s enthusiasm ... led him. . 
to appropriate fragments of an ancient 
structure,’ and Walpole himself, after 
eight of his ancient windows had been 
blown in by the explosion of a powder mill, 
wrote the Countess of Ossory in 1772, ‘‘I 
dare not tell how many churches I propose 
to rob to repair my losses.” 

» At Ely Cathedral the figure of St. Peter, 
now in the last window of the northern 
nave triforium, and some heraldic work are 
probably also by Peckitt. Bentham the 
antiquary, writing in 1770, stated that Bishop 
Mawson, had offered to fill the eight eastern 
lancets with stained glass, ‘‘an elegant 
design, for which has been settled and is to 
be executed by an eminent Artist under the 
inspection of a Gentleman of the most 
approved taste.” The death of the bishop 
in 1771, however, evidently put an end to 
further progress through lack of funds to 
carry it out. 

At Harpham, near Driffield, in the chapel 
of the St. Quentin family, Peckitt executed 
coats of arms showing the uninterrupted 
succession in the male line of the family 
from the year 1080 until 1777. 

At Myton-on-Swale, the east window 


(now removed to another part of the church) 
contained figures of St. Peter and St. Paul 
and the arms of the Stapleton family by 
Peckitt. Miss Peckitt, in the letter to 
The Gentleman’s Magazine previously men- 
tioned, stated that ‘the books of my 
late Father shew the names of near 300 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the three 
kingdoms evincirg the patronage he re- 
ceived.” In concluding the above notice 
of Peckitt, the present writer wishes to 
express his indebtedness and _ grateful 
acknowledgments to his father, Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, and to Mr. C. F. Bell, of the Ash- 
molean Museum, for very considerable help 
and assistance. Joun A. KNOWLEs. 


THE CENTENARY OF SHAKESPEARE 
IN ENGLISH ON THE FRENCH STAGE, 


Next year (1922) will be the centenary of 
the first performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays in English in France, and to celebrate 
the anniversary a lady of Toulouse, Mlle 
Germaine Audry, has written, as a ‘‘ Mémoire 
pour le Dipléme d’Etudes supérieures,” a 
lengthy essay entitled ‘ Shakespeare sur la 
Scéne francaise au Début du Romantisme 
(1822-29).’ 

The first venture, the enterprise of an 
actor-manager, Penley, was by no means 
successful. The opening performance with 
‘Othello’ at the Porte-Saint-Martin, on 
July 31, 1822, Mlle Audry says, 
provoqua immédiatement des scénes de désordre,. 
Vhostilité se manifesta dés le début quand on 
entendit les acteurs parler anglais; ce fut 
bient6t une explosion de sifflets et de huées: 
** A bas Shakespeare, c’est un aide de camp du 
général Wellington! Pas d’étrangers en France! 
Au troisiéme acte il se produisit un mouvement. 
de fuite; lorchestre fut franchi; l’avant-scéne 
étant envahie, les gendarmes se portérent sur les 
autres parties de la scéne pour arréter l’escalade. 
L’intervention de la police déplace le courroux 
des spectateurs et Jlacteur francais Pierson 
| réussit & rétablir un peu d’ordre en faisant sortir 
les spectateurs armés. La_ représentation 
cependant continua, mais au moment ot Othello 
étouffe Desdemone, Vagitation des spectateurs. 
fut portée & son comble et la scéne se termina 
dans un tumulte indescriptible. 

The following evening the English com- 
pany made another attempt with Sheridan’s 
‘School for Scandal’ with no _ better 
result :— 

La scéne fut inondée de projectiles, oranges, 
ceufs, pommes de terre, piéces de monnaie ; une 
actrice, Miss Gaskill, atteinte d’un gros sou au 
front se trouva mal. On dut baisser le rideau. 


This was the end of the season at the 
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Porte-Saint-Martin. A series of six sub- 
scription performances were subsequently 
given at the “petit thédtre de la rue 
Chanteraine.”” This time the English actors 
were protected from the fury of the mob, 
but met with little sympathy in the Press :— 

Les plus conservateurs en politique, Le Drapeau 
blanc, La Quotidienne, regrettent que les Frangais 
ne se soient pas montrés plus “ gentlemen.”’ 
D’autres journaux, parmi lesquelles L’ Album, 
dirigé par Alphonse Rabbe, est particuli¢rement 
violent, ne cachent pas leur peu de sympathie 
pour les Anglais et ce qu’ils appellent ‘‘ l’anglo- 
manie.” Ils cherchent méme des excuses a& 
“ees jeunes gens, nourris de l’horreur de tout ce 
qui n’est pas national, qui ont, par une explosion 
unanime de _ sifflets et de huées, empéché 
d’entendre ‘ Othello.’ ”’ 

On the conclusion of the series Penley 
tried to obtain permission to give two 
performances a week in the Salle Louvois, 
but this “‘ autorisation’’ was refused. No 
further efforts to establish a ‘‘ Théatre 
Anglais ’’ in Paris was made until December, 
1826, and after some preliminary difficulties 
an English season was decided on at the 
Odéon in September, 1827. 


The management published booklets 
giving the acting text of the plays in 
English and French under the title ‘ The 
British Theatre ; or, A Collection of Plays 
which are acted in Paris, printed under the 
Authority of the Managers from the Acting 
Copies’ (Paris, printed for Mme Vergnes, 
publisher, 1, Place de l’Odéon), The trans- 
lator’s name is not given. The first 
Shakespearian performance (Sept. 11) was 
‘Hamlet,’ with Kemble and Miss Smithson. 
The composer, Berlioz, in his ‘ Mémoires,’ 
says :— 

Jassistai & la  premiére_ représentation 
d ‘Hamlet’ & VOdéon; je vis dans le role 
d@Ophélie Henriette Smithson, qui, cinq ans 
apres, est devenue ma femme; _ leffet de son 
prodigieux talent ou plutét de son génie dra- 
matique sur mon imagination et sur mon cceur 
nest comparable qu’au bouleversement que me 
fit subir le poéte dont elle était la digne inter- 
préte. Je ne puis rien dire de plus. Shake- 
speare en tombant ainsi sur moi a l’improviste 
me foudroya; son éclair, en m’ouvrant le ciel 
de l'art avec un fracas sublime, en illumina les 
lointaines profondeurs. Je reconnus la vraie 
grandeur, la vraie beauté, la vraie unité drama- 
tique, je mesurai en méme temps l’immense 


ridicule répandu en France sur le thédtre par 
Voltaire. 


_ Macready was also seen in the title-part 
in the following year, but Miss Smithson 


never abandoned her part of Ophelia. Mlle 
Audry says :— 


La critique théAtrale fut favorable: Les Débats 
Treconnaissent le succés; ils distinguent dans 


Shakespeare des beautés de premier ordre... 
Le Globe avait mené une campagne énergique en 
faveur de Shakespeare. . . . Charles Magnin 
était un homme trés instruit des choses de 
théatre, intelligent et judicieux ; le 15 septembre 
il écrivait: ‘‘ Hamlet a enfin paru sur la scéne 
frangaise dans toute sa vérité et il y a paru 
aux applaudissements unanimes. . . . Hamlet 
intéresse dés l’abord; a peine est-il annoncé 
qu’on le désire, & peine s’est-il montré qu’on l’y 
tient de mille maniéres.” 

After ‘ Hamlet’ the most successful was 
‘The Merchant of Venice.’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘ Othello.’ ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Richard ITI.’ 
and ‘Macbeth’ were also favourably re- 
ceived, but: ‘ Coriolanus ’ was only honoured 
with one performance in 1829. Kean was 
the subject of some controversy. Mlle 
Audry says :— 

Dans Othello, Kean ne fut pas ce qu’attendait 
un public le voyant pour la premiére fois et 
désireuse de le comparer & Kemble; Magnin dit 
qu’au début “ il fut faible et indécis,”’ mais qu’il 
est impossible d’empreindre les trois derniéres 
actes d’une couleur plus sauvage et den bannir 
plus exactment tout mélange de sentiments 
généreux et d’idées morales. Kean jouant 
Othello souleva lhorreur, mais non cette sym- 
pathie qu’attire un coeur rongé par le doute et la 
jalousie. Des critiques lui préférérent Kemble 
et son jeu plus simple; Vigny se trouvait & cette 
représentation comme & celle de Macready en 
1828, et cest & cette occasion qu'il écrivit a 
Gauthier: ‘‘ Devant Shakespeare, Othello et 
Kean j’ai entendu bourdonner & mes oreilles le 
vulgaire le plus profond que jamais l’ignorance 
parisienne ait déchainé dans une salle de spectacle. 
Cen était assez pour me faire rougir d’écrire 
pour de tels Gaulois.’’ Othello ne fut done plus 
le grand succés de Kean . . . il triompha dans 
‘ Le Marchand de Venise.’ 

After the Parisian season of 1827-28, the 
English company undertook a tour in 
French provincial towns, but ‘ Hamlet,’ the 
“trump card” in the capital, met with a 
stormy reception :— 

La troupe anglaise y donna les piéces de 
répertoire qu’elle avait offertes aux Parisiens ; 
ec’est ainsi qu’on joua ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
‘ Hamlet ’ fut assez mal recu ; le cercueil d’Ophélie 
& son passage sur la scéne fut salué par des 
sifflets.” ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Dickens’s ‘Davip COPPERFIELD’ IN 
Wetsu.—A MS. translation—as yet un- 
published — of this notable novel 
has been disinterred, the task under- 
taken by the late gifted Welsh littérateur, 
veteran journalist and musician, Mr. Lewis 
W. Lewis, better known to his fellow- 
countrymen throughout the world as ‘* Llew 
Liwyfo.” ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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Prime Minister.—I think that perhaps 
I have discovered the earliest use of this title. 
[t is in Sir John Rereshy’s * Memoir’ under | 
1667: “The Duke of Buckingham now | 
acted as Prime Minister ”’ (p. 14, ed. 1734; | 
p. 147, ed. 1904). It was almost certainly | 
written at or about that date; at any rate, 
Reresby died in 1689. 

Thus Anson is mistaken in saying (* Con- 
stitution,’ vol. ii., Part. I., c. 2, s, iii, § 3, 
p- 114, 1907): “It is in the writings of 
Swift that we first find the term Prime Mini- 
ster.”’ The works of Swift he cites were not 
written before 1712 or 1714. I cannot 
find any quotation of the two words in 
N.E.D.’ N. 

[See 8S. x. 357, 438; xi. 69, 151, 510; xii. 55, 
431; and 9S. ii. 99; iii. 15, 52, 109, 273, 476; iv. 34; 
v. 94, 213; vi. 416] 


CAEN (OR KEN) Woop.—In connexion 
with the movement for acquiring this estate, 
the following extract from the ‘ Wentworth 
Papers’ (1709-39) may be of interest :— 

Your Lordship will wonder to hear I have 
sold Cane Wood. A Lord Blantire of Scotland 
offer’d me 4,000 pounds for it, which I thought 
worth hearkening to, considering the little time 
I stay out of town, and that a place of half that 
sum might serve me. (Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton to Lord Strafford, Aug. 12, 1712). 

WEEKLEY. 

University College, N ottingham. 


WINCHESTER SCHOLARS AND THE UNI- 
versity OF Louvary.—The following list 
of Winchester scholars who matriculated 
at the University of Louvain is taken from 
the very interesting paper on Thomas 
Harding in The English Historical Review, 
vol. xxxv. (April, 1920), by the Rev. H. de 
Vocht. The first page number is that in 
the Review, the second is that in T. F. 
Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars’ (1888); the 
date is that of matriculation. 

R. p. 235; K. p. 116. Thomas Harding, May 
7, 1563. 


R. p. 238; K. p. 121. Thomas Hyde, April 5, 
1563. 

R. p. 241; K. p. 126. Nicholas Fox, June 25, 
1566. 


R. p. 241; K.p. 127. Owen Lewis, April 5, 1563. 

R. p. 241; K.p.123. Nicolas Sander, Nov. 12, 
1564. 

R. p. 241; K. p. 127. John Fenn, March 29, 1564, 


R. p. 241: K. p. 122. William Knott, J.U.D., 
April 8, 1569. 

R. p. 242; K. p. 125. John Marshall, July 31, 
1561. 


R. p. 242; [? K. p. 119]. William Smyth, 
(Harding’s servant), April 30, 1565. 
R. p. 243; K. p. 123. Robert Payne, Nov. 12, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1563. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


[12 S. IX. Dre. 3. 1921. 


Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


te affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘HANGMAN’s Srones.’’—Can readers of 
“N. & Q.’ supply me with instances of 
‘“hangman’s stones’? ? I know of the 
following only :— 

1. Hangman’s stone, Lambourn, on the 
hill between Upper Lambourn and Seven 
Barrows, Berks (0O.8., 6in. map, Berks, 
Sheet 19, S.E.). 

2. Hangman’s stone, at the junction of 
the parishes of Hampnett, Yanworth, and 


Stowell, Gloucestershire (O.S., 6in. map, 
Gloucs, Sheet 36, S.W.). 
There is also a ‘‘hangman’s cross” 


near Oxwich in Gower, Glamorganshire. 
These stones are of great interest on 
account of the tradition attached to them. 
It is well known, but as I heard an original 
first-hand version recently, I repeat it 
here. The story was told me in connexion 
with and in (half-believed) explanation 
of the Gloucestershire example by an old 
hedge-cutter named Frederick Norman of 
Chedworth. The stone was, he said, that 
now used as a stile—a flat slab inserted 
in a gap in a dry wall in the usual Gloucester- 
shire fashion. A man had stolen a shee 
and was getting over the stile when he fell 
and the sheep got entangled with him in 
some way and hung him. Presumably he 
was carrying the sheep over his shoulders 
with its legs tied in front. 
O. G. CRAWFORD. 


PreE-ConquEst LAND PERAMBULATIONS.— 
I am compiling an index under counties 
of pre-Conquest land perambulations. I 
have already indexed the ‘ Crawford Char- 
ters,’ Birch’s ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum ’ and 
the ‘Liber Landavensis,’ and am doing 
those charters of Kemble’s ‘ Codex Diplo- 
maticus ’ which are omitted by Birch. Can 
any reader tell me of any similar collections, 
especially in the North of England, where 
perambulations occur ? I am dealing only 
with published materials, and as a rule 
am not including documents later than the 
Norman Conquest. O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 


Mrs. anpD Miss CAMPBELL’S PASSAGE OF 
THE Con pu IN 1822.—According 
to the first edition of Murray’s ‘ Switzerland ’ 
(1837) these two ladies left Chamonix at 
midday on August 18, 1822, with eight 
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guides, slept out a night on the mountain, 
and arrived in Courmayeur the next day. 
Edward Baines, in his ‘ Letters from the Con- 
tinent’ (1825), says they bivouacked at 
the foot of the col at an altitude of ten or 
eleven thousand feet above sea-level. Their 
exploit is also mentioned by F. Clissold in 
his narrative of an ascent of Mont Blanc 
(1823), Comte Théobald Walsh, in his 
‘Voyage en Suisse’ (1834), and a few other 
contemporary visitors to Chamonix. | 

With the exception of a Chamonix peasant- | 
girl named Maria Paradis, who ascended 
Mont Blane with a party of local guides in | 
1809, and two English ladies, the Misses Par- | 
minter, who reached the summit of the Buet 
(10,201ft.) in 1786, Mrs. Campbell and her | 
daughter were the first of their sex to under- 
take a serious expedition above the snow- | 
line in the Alps. Their passage of the Col, 
du Géant was the first effected by a tourist | 
in the nineteenth century, the last recorded | 
traverse being that of the Vicomte de Serrant 
in 1790. 

Any information regarding these two 
ladies would be highly appreciated. 

Henry F. Monracnier. 
Champéry, Valais. 


Mepat or Pore Pavut II.—The Stony- 
hurst Collection of Papal Medals contains 
a medal of Pope Paul IT. (1464-1471) with, 
on the obverse, the Pope presiding over 
a consistory of Cardinals, with the legend 
“SACRVM PVBLICVM APOSTOLICVM CONCIS- 
TORIVM PAVLVS VENETVS PP. Il.”?; and, on 
the reverse, Our Lord enthroned amidst a 
number of angels and saints, with the 
legend “IvSTVS ES DOMINE ET RECTVM 
IVDICIVM TVVM MISERERE NOSTRI DOMINE 
MISERERE NOSTRI.” 

The medal is in bronze, 3*lin. in diameter, 
and refers to the excommunication of 
George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, by 
this Pontiff. According to Venuti (‘ Numis- 
mata Romanorum Pontificum’) it is very 
rare, but neither he nor Bonanni give the 
author, and Mazio (‘Serie dei Conj di 
Medaglie Pontificum,’ ed. of 1824) does not 
mention it at all. I have not come across 
it in Forrer’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Medallists,’ though it may be mentioned 
there. I should say the medal might be 
of German or Austrian workmanship. 
Could any reader tell me who the artist is, 
or refer me to a work in which I might find 
definite information on the matter ? 

J. 


Stonyhurst. 


Joun FREWEN: Pace or ‘CER- 
TAINE FrRuitrut Instructions.’—In the 
‘DNB.,’ under the name of John Frewen, 
it is stated that his ‘Certaine Fruitful 
Instru tions and Necessary Doctrines,’ pub- 
lished in 1587, is a very rare book. During 
a summer spent in the libraries of Oxford 
and London I failed to find a copy. In the 
McAlpin Collection of British History and 


| Theology in the library of the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary in New York there is a ecpy 
which lacks the title page and the dedication. 
On the basis of the statements in the ‘D N B.,’ 
Maunsell’s first part of the ‘ Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Printed Books’ and ‘ Arber’s Register,’ v., 
it has been possible to reconstruct the title 
and imprint after a fashion but not satis- 


factorily. It is my desire to obtain a correct 


ce: py of the title page, including the imprint, 
line by line, observing the use of capitals 
and punctuation, for use in a catalogue 
which is to be printed soon. I shall be very 
much obliged for aid from any source 
which will give the material needed. 

I may say that the collection mentioned 
contains about 15,000 titles down to 1700. 
It is estimated that the catalogue will 
fill about five volumes of some 600 pages 
each, with a sixth volume devoted to an 
index in which there will be upward of 
40,000 entries under authors, anonymous 
titles, and cross-references to persons and 
books mentioned on title pages. The col- 
lection has been in process of growth for 
more than fifty years, and while far from 
complete it is a notable one. The catalogue 
has been in course of preparation for a dozen 
years. The entries will indicate the spelling 
as given on the title pages, including mis- 
spellings and errors, and the ending of each 
line will be indicated by a vertical mark. 
The entries will be in full, excepting Scrip- 
ture quotations, mottoes, and the like. 
Similarly the imprints will be given in full. 

CHARLES R. GILLETT. 
Former Librarian, 1883-1908. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

Broadway, at 120th Street, New York. 


am exceedingly interested 
in the history of this game and should like 
to hear from any of your correspondents 
whatever they know regarding it. 

The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is almost 
silent about it, merely stating that they 
(dominoes) were first known in Western 
Europe in the eighteenth century and were 
called by their distinctive name because they 
were made of two pieces of ivory, the face 
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white, but the backs black and named 
because of their reference to a ‘‘ domino.” 

I have a set of very small ivory dominoes 
which have no black backs. They have been 
in possession of my wife’s family since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and date 
back, probably, to the early part of it, so 
that the statement of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ is incorrect as far as they are 
concerned. They are very small and range 
from double blank to double seven. 

I have sought for long among my co- 
antiquarian friends for light upon the sub- 
ject, but in vain, except in two cases. These 
are, first: “They are reported to have 
derived their name from the fact that they, 
being of religious origin, were the only re- 
laxation allowed to the monks sworn to per- 
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| used of a victorious stroke at piquet, and the latter 
expression is widely used in a metaphorical sense. 
Now capot means ‘ cape with a hood,’ and it seems 
possible that faire domino is a playful variant of 
faire capot. One may compare the foolish changes 
that used to be rung on the expression ‘ to take the 
cake ’ a few years ago.” 

In his ‘ Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English’ (1921) Professor Weekley appears still to 
be of this opinion. ] 

THE CHILDREN’S WALE. 
—Surely some genius in the writing of Eng- 
lish prose or verse must have tried to put 
into words the essential charm of this scene, 
| which must be familiar to very many readers 

of ‘N. & Q.’ The pen of R. L. Stevenson or 

Mr. Kipling could have done it. But who 
‘has? Is there already a mass of literature 
‘upon it ? C. SAYLE. 


petual silence. And when the winner. 
placed his last ‘card or stone’ to the se- Jonas Coaker, “ THE DARTMOOR Poet.” 
quence, the player was permitted by the —TI shall be grateful if any reader will kindly 
rules to offer up the prayer * Dominum Deum tell me where I can meet with any writings 
nostrum laudamus.’ ”’ of Jonas Coaker, known as “ the Dartmoor 
The second was: “ These are not domi-! poet,’ who at one time kept the Warren House 
noes but ‘ Napier’s bones.’ ”’ | Inn, formerly known as Newhouse. He was 
I have gone through the whole history born in February, 1801, and died in February, 
and description of ‘‘ Napier’s bones” but | 1890, his body being buried at Widecombe, 
cannot reconcile them with the dominoes I where he had spent some of the earlier years 
possess, as they consisted of ten rectangular 0! his life. I understand that, in 1876, he 
slips of cardboard, each having five numbers | contributed some verses about Widecombe 
on it. They were used for calculating num- to a book which was edited by Mr. Robert 
bers, and these numbers ranged from 1 to 72,, Dymond of Blackslade. But I cannot dis- 
and were based upon 2, 0, 8, 5, 1. cover particulars about this book or whether 
Will someone help me ? any of Coaker’s writings have survived. 
Personally, perhaps being misled by the. T. H. Souzsy. 
words “religious origin,” I have worked out | Kestor Glen, Chagford, South Devon. 
their meaning on the lines of Sterling’s' 
‘Canon,’ taking the Egyptian “ani” 


GILBERT ImMLAY.—Dr. Richard G rarnett 
basis, and twelve, with a doubtful fourteen, terminated his * D.N.B.’ account of Imlay’s 


as basis; and through the Chaldaic, with its | life at April, Mapes the — = which 
seven according to the Cabala, and thus’ Imlay and Mary W fina 
have a wavering but utterly untrustworthy "ated. Later, Dr. Garnett hy 
(being only dependent upon my own specula-| published in The Atheneum ( 
tions) idea of the real history. No. Gi 
This real history I desire to ascertain. =| T134) which records his birth, Feb. 9, 1758, 
Ricuarp H. HomME. | his death, Nov. 20, 1828, and his burial in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | St. Brelade’s churchyard, island of Jersey. 
(The origin of dominoes has been discussed in| Dr. Garnett added that the age of Imlay, 
‘N. & Q.’ several times. Wereproduce PROFESSOR | ag recorded in the parish register, would 
from | Place his birth in 1754. Dr. Garnett wrote, 
e name he game is 7 | be RCO 
the expression faire domino, ‘coup qui consiste a| _ 1 have not been able to ascertain w hether 
poser sa derniére piece, ce qui donne partie, the epitaph still exists in the churchyard.”’ 
gagnée’ (‘ Dict. Général’). The connexion with) Can any correspondent say whether this 
rig. porté le| epitaph is now in existence ; and whether any 
pretre pendan Iver, has never been Satis ac- ‘ t 
torily established. I think the word capuchon in| church, 
the above definition is probably the clue. Much Imlay, or his family, may be foun 
older than faire domino is the phrase faire capot, Jersey ? W. CiarK DURANT. 
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Montrort Famiry. — Early in the rise. Is this still done in country churches ? 
eighteenth century there were two Mont- Are there now any churches where the 
forts, or Mountfords, living at Kingswinford, churchwardens stand, salver in hand, at the 
Staffs—Symon and Andrew. Symon Mont- doors of the church to receive the offerings of 
fort, who married Elizabeth Hodgetts, had the departing congregation. 
four children, viz., Elizabeth, bapt. 1712; Henry W. Bus. 
Symon, bapt. 1714; Edward, bapt. 1715; Beckenham. 
and Mary, bapt. 1917. Symon was de- « 
hurst Hall, and died in 1599. He was a_ rere does this expression come irom ? 
direct descendant of Lord Simon de Montfort, | WS charged with the offence recently 
who was killed at the Battle of Evesham. pee that I 

Symon Mountfort lived at Ashwell Hall, be ‘ld 
Kingswinford, and was buried as Aldridge, |C2Utch would stand and place their hats 
May 1, 1734. The Manor of Aldridge was | before their faces, and were then supposed 
sold by the Montforts in 1629. His son | 1° be engaged in prayer—a practice still 


Symon died at Abergavenny, in the parish ‘continued in Lutheran churches. Is this 


of Kinfare, intestate, and letters of admini- ‘teas origin ? Henry W. Busu. 


stration of his goods and_personal estate = pus; Very Rev. Joun Lamp. D.D., DEAN 


were granted, in 1767, to William Green of | or Euy,—When and whom did te mars 
Stourbridge, a creditor, on the renuncia- | His 
tion of Mary Chassner, sister and only next | : a 
of kin to the deceased. If, as seems to be When d die ? 


the case, Edward died young without issue, | G.F.R.B 
this branch of the Montfort family died out fo ee 
in the male line. Puttre Le Coq was admitted to West- 


Andrew Mountfort or Mountford, of|minster School in July, 1783. Particulars 
Kingswinford, married Sarah Wood at of his parentage and career are desired. 
Wombourne, Aug. 14, 1710, and had issue &..F. ReB. 
John, bapt. 1711; William, bapt. 1714; 
Andrew, bapt. 1716; Sarah, bapt. 1718; 

9: : ; e deed of gift (1622) 0 ice worth, o 

Mary 4 bapt. 1719; Jane, bapt 1720/1 .| Drayton, Co. Berks, widow (of Robert ?), to 

Richard, bapt. 1722 ; Matthias, bapt. 1723/43) payvard ‘Aldworth, my sonne of Mestham, Co. 

Say veri worth, the natural son oO e sal 

and Andrew were nearly related, or give deceased. (Archd. of Berks, Will Register M., 
’ 


9 fo. 216.) 
the parentage of macnn M. De . Administration d.b.n. of Andrew Bridges, 
Avery Aldworth, of Camberwell, gent. .C.C. 
De ta Porte Famiy.—In ‘Notes by 1631) 


the Way’ in The Morning Post of Jan. 24, Further particulars desired. 
1921, is the following :— A. E. AtpwortH. 


In 1788 the following will was proved 
— Davis, of Clapham, Surry, do give and | Manor Farm Road, Salisbury. 
equeath to Mary Davis (his wife), daughter of | |! — 
Peter Delaport, the sum of 5s., which is sufficient |, . Tron B ABS USED AS Money —In _the 
to enable her to get drunk for the last time at my | history of this country were bars of iron 
expense. ever used instead of money ? If so, at what 


Who was David Davis, and was this|age were they used and were they English 
“lady ” related to Peter de la Porte, one of or foreign? Are not currency bars 
the South Sea Directors in 1720; who by his | problematical rather than a fact ? Bar iron 
will gave his residence, Burhill, Surrey (now | was taken to country smithies to be worked 
the well-known Golf Club), to General|up, as everyone knows. Has not the idea 
Johnson? Any particulars of Peter de la | of currency bars merely arisen from this ? 
Porte’s history will be welcome. CoUNTRYMAN. 


T. ‘** * HEADS’ AS THE PIEMAN SAYS ”’ (‘ Pick- 

DISAPPEARING CHURCH Customs.—When | wick Papers,’ ch. xxii.).—Can anyone say 

the Lord’s Prayer, occurring in the morning’s | what this means ? What connexion is there 
Lesson, was read, the congregation would | between a pieman and ‘“‘ heads”? T. B. 
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Hucu Vaucuan, of Bicknor, Monmouth-| ‘THE HisTortan,’ 1857.—I recently pur- 


shire, was attainted by 31 Hen. VIII., | chased an octavo volume entitled ‘ The 


c. 15. 
and where was he executed ? 


What was his treason, and when Historian, No. 1,’ London, 1857. It consists 
His name) 


of a Parliamentary Paper (correspondence 


does not occur in the pedigree referred to| between the Master of the Rolls and the 


at ante, p. 394. HARMATOPEGOS. 
Tue Rev. J. DE Kewer WILLIAMS, col- 
lector of Cromwelliana. An _ interesting 
article on this gentleman’s collection ap- 
peared in The Warwick Times, Feb. 24, 1917, 
from the pen of the late Mr. J. T. Page. 
Any further information would beacceptable. 

J. ARDAGH. 


KOMMERIDGE Coat Money.—What is 
this exactly ? It appears to be of a bitu- 
minous nature like some peat fuels, about 
lin. in circumference with a square hole in 
the centre. J. ARDAGH. 

[This is an old antiquarian puzzle. A short 
correspondence about it will be found at 2S iv. 
473; v.36. There is no question of supposing 
the discs to be “‘money.”’ ‘They are probably, as 
a writer in The Journal of the British Archeological 
Association (vol. i.) asserts, chucks or refuse- 
pieces thrown off from the lathe when turning 
rings. | 


Anonymous Novets.—Can any reader 
satisfy curiosity by disclosing who were the 
authors of the following novels :—‘ Nana ; 
or Memoirs of a Welsh Heiress ’ (1785), and 
‘ Ellen, Countess of Castle Howell’ (1794). 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


RIcHARD painter, 
printer and book illustrator, educated at 
Oxford, settled at Antwerp, adopted his 
grandfather’s name Verstegen. He suffered 
imprisonment for ventilating views impugn- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s treatment of Catholics. 
Information as to forbears and tenets will 
be esteemed, also birth and death years 
if he died abroad. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

[Richard Rowlands was the grandson of 
Theodore Roland Verstegen, of an ancient 
Dutch family driven from Guelderland in 1500. 
The date of his death is not given in the {.D.N.B.’ 
He was living at Antwerp in 1620.) 


A Husuinc Poou.—Could any reader 
give me any information as to what is 
meant by this? There is or was one at 
Pagham Harbour in Sussex, but I could 
obtain no information on the subject when 
recently in the neighbourhood. 


MWe. 


Treasury respecting the publication of 


materials for the history of Great Britain 
previously to the reign of Henry VIII.), an 
‘Introduction, in which it is attempted 
to show from the disasters of the Romans 
in Britain, that conquests are adverse, 
and that a system of humane policy is 
indispensable to the lasting progress of 
civilization’ (exiv. pp.), and extracts in 
the original Greek and Latin from classical 
authors relating to Britain. The object 
of the work is to show the value of the 
humanitarian principle in politics and to 
advocate non-aggressiveness in regard to the 
conquest of territory. There is no name of 
author, and the name of the publisher has, 
for some reason, in my copy been obliterated. 
I shall be glad to learn the names of both 
author and publisher. Perhaps the former 
was the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, a letter 
from whom originated the Parliamentary 
correspondence incorporated. But inthe Life 
of Stevenson in the ‘ D.N.B.’ there is no men- 
tion of this work. There appear to have been 
two other volumes (Nos. 2 and 3) published 
or contemplated. There are references to 
Notes A, B, C, &e., and to “ plates,” but 
there is no indication where notes and plates 
are to be found, and they are not in the 
volume. Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


Replies. 
THE YEAR 1000 A.D. 
(12 S. viii. 369, 438, 455; ix. 74, 116.) 


I Hope that I may be permitted, though 
after a long interval, to reply to Mr. BASKER- 
VILLE’S communication at the last reference. 
Absence abroad and the pressure of much 
occupation since I returned have prevented 
me from doing so before. 

It appears that M. de Pas stated that 
the fact that there was a panic in the year 
1000, owing to the widespread belief that 
the end of the world was at hand, was an 
old wives’ story that originated in the 
fertile fancy of some historian or other, 
and has been copied by his successors. 
I said that there was no truth in the state- 
ment of M. de Pas. Thereupon Mr. Basker- 
ville sent a long and learned communication 
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to ‘N. & Q.,’ in which he accused me of 
several heinous offences. One of them was, 
if I understand him aright, that I did not 
go to Paris before I wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ to 
examine a manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Another was that I was quite 
incapable of distinguishing between first- | 
rate and secondary authorities. The same | 
charge, I may remark, has been brought 
against a certain French historian, but it 
did not prevent the French peopie from 
giving his name to a handsome boulevard, 
not a hundred miles away from the Are 
de Triomphe. Evidently then, the defect 
of which Mr. Baskerville complains may 
coexist with certain merits, and I shall 
continue to cherish a modest hope that I 
possess some small share of one or two of 
them. 
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action, like the King of France, would 
use the doubt as an excuse for persisting 
in their enterprise. But people of a com- 
moner sort would be incapable of such 
reasoning. 

I venture to add a passage to those 
that are generally quoted in connexion 
with the panic. In the ‘ Ex miraculis 8. 
Agili, scriptis ab auctoribus contempo- 
raneis ’ (Bouquet, x. 364) we are told that 
on Good Friday of the year 1000 “‘ visae 
sunt multis per multa loca in altitudine 
aeris igneae acies.” It is easy from this 
passage to infer the mentality of the 
spectators. They were expecting, they were 
watching for, the end of the world, and on 
Good Friday of the year 1000, owing to 
their excited imagination, they saw sights 
that almost corresponded to their ex- 


And now let us consider the detail of, pectations. 
Mr. Baskerville’s attack. ‘The statement that | None of the above quotations may be 
there was panic about the year 1000 rests, very valuable, if they are taken separately, 
as far as I know, onsome half-dozen passages | but their cumulative force is considerable. 
which are to be found in medieval Latin.| After all, there was nothing particularly 
Mr. Baskerville takes each of these passages| superstitious in expecting the end of the 
and tries to prove that none of them refer! world at that moment. A year or two ago 
to the year in question. Thus, a hermit, I heard a very excellent person declare 
appeared in Thuringia in the year 960 at a lunch-party that she believed that the 
and preached that the end of the world) end of the world was coming. Perhaps 
was at hand. Mr. Baskerville says in effect | there has never been a time since the 
that the preaching had no _ particular’ Crucifixion, when there have been wars 
reference to the year 1000; the early and rumours of wars, men’s hearts failing 
Christians were obsessed with the idea of them for fear and so on, that some people 
the Second Advent, and the hermit was have not seen in these terrors a hint of 
referring in a general way to that. In’ the approaching destruction of the universe. 
990 it was said in a sermon at Paris that| However, I fully sympathize with the 
when a thousand years had been completed | evident intention of Mr. Baskerville’s com- 
the world would come to an end. Mr.! munication, and of the three obscure 
Baskerville points out that there is nothing! but learned writers whom he takes as his 
to show that the thousand years were to! authorities. It is just possible that they 
be counted from the year of the Incarnation. | have already had some influence, for I 
In the year 1010, says Godellus, many people notice that Lavisse, in his new history 
expected the consummation of all things. | of France, gives to the panic of the year 
Mr. Baskerville explains that this fear 1000 one short guarded sentence. It is, 
was due to the fact that they had heard however, a formidable thing to try and 
that the Holy Sepulchre had been taken by destroy a story that has been sanctioned by 
the Turks, and in any case it was the year Hallam, Sismondi, Michelet and Henri 
1010. But does it not also prove that men’s Martin, but I know that they all had an 
minds were full of the belief of the coming anti-medieval bias. With such bias I have 
end of the world and that though it had not’ 20 sympathy; to me it is sometimes a 
occurred in the year 1000, yet the first sign of a narrow intelligence and a truncated 
catastrophe that appeared afterwards seemed Culture, especially if it occurs in an English- 
to presage it ? Very likely there was doubt man. But, as I have said, I do not see that 
in men’s minds as to whether the thousand “local and spasmodic ”’’ panics about the 
years were to be counted from the Incarna-| year_ 1000 are any real reflection on the 
tion, or from the death of Christ, and this People of that period. 
may have been the cause of the wise reticence T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
displayed by the Papacy, while men of The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
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‘VERDANT GREEN’ (12 S. ix. 409).— 
Edward Bradley’s drawings that eventually 
resulted in ‘ Verdant Green’ were done 
while he was at University College, Durham, 
before or about 1848, when he took kis B.A. 
degree. While he was there he made many 
drawings illustrating the more humorous 
aspects of University life, the best of which 
are now in the Union Society’s rooms, and 
are to be seen on a reduced scale in two 
plates at the end of ‘ Durham University ’ 
in Robinson’s series of College Histories, 
1904. They are exceedingly amusing and 
the more interesting to Durham men from 
their strongly marked local character. 
After Bradley had gone down, he was per- 
suaded to bring his hero before the world 
as an Oxford Freshman, some of the old 
drawings, with new ones applying to Oxford, 
supplying the illustrations of the letter- 
press that he then wrote. 

See the above-named volume, pp. 100- 
102; Durham University Journal, ix., 150, 
and the‘ D.N.B.’ In The Sphere of Oct. 
22, 1921, are views of ‘ Verdant Green’s 
Room in University College,’ and of 
undergraduates in the Union Society’s 
Library ‘Studying a Literary Treasure’ 
(the original ‘ Verdant Green’ drawings). 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Sr. CHRISTOPHER AND THE CHRIST CHILD | : 
|in the wake of the North wind. 


(12 S. ix. 371, 415, 436).—If Mr. Evans’s in- 
terest in the representation of St. Christopher 
bearing the Child Christ is not confined to 
brasses, I would call his attention to one 
of the fourteenth century which existed 
in St. John’s Church, Winchester. St. 
Christopher was one of the most popular 
saints during the Middle Ages, and many 
painted representations have been found 
throughout England. Generally the re- 
presentation was placed near the door 
that it might be seen by all on leaving the 
church, as, after the morning Mass, they went 
to their daily work. There was a belief, 
often inscribed below the picture, ‘‘ Who- 
ever shall behold the image of St. Christopher 
shall not faint or fall on that day.” In 
1852, St. John’s Church, Winchester, under- 
went a ruthless “ restoration,” and in the 
process of destruction some exceedingly 
fine and early frescoes were discovered. 
Before they were destroyed, Mr. F. J. 
Baigent took accurate copies which he 
reproduced in The Journal of the British 
Archeological Association (April 30, 1853, 
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will be found a copy of that of St. 
Christopher. This occupied the _ central 
part of the south aisle wall near the door, 
reaching from the ceiling to within a few 
feet of the pavement, the figure of the saint 
being over fourteen feet in height. If Mr. 
Evans wishes to see this representation and 
has any difficulty in consulting the Journal, 
I can send him a tracing and description 
of Baigent’s small scale copy. 
Rory FLETCHER. 
5, Hillside Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 


There is no evidence that the Weeke 
brass or either of the other St. Christophers 
are foreign; they are quite English in style. 

Water E. GAWTHORP. 

16, Long Acre. 


CutnesE Vase: Yr Lu (12 8. ix. 409).— 
As desired, I have much pleasure in append- 
ing a translation I have obtained of the 
inscription in question :— 

By the River Ying and the Mountain Yang the 
road goes East. 

To the South East by the mountain gorge one 
reaches the Great River. 

The winter pepper-trees, faintly seen, loom 
on the far horizon. 

The evening sunlight, now bright, now 
quenched, mingles with the flow of the stream. 

That lonely village, for how many years has 
it leaned on the shores of the Yi ? 

A single wild goose, as the clouds clear, descends 


Hear me now, you busy officials of the Capital! 
Can you realize that my heart is not less free 
than this little boat that drifts unmoored upon 


the stream ? 
G. W. YounceEr. 
2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


CONSTANCE KENT AND THE RoAD MURDER. 
(12 S. ix. 408).—I have a clear recollection 
of all the facts of this case. I understood 
at the time of her release that an arrange- 
ment was made and that she should change 
her name and go at once to one of the 
colonies. Some people intervened on her 
behalf, took the passage for her, and pro- 
vided her with money so that she might 
make a fresh start in life where she would 
not be recognized. After her release nothing 
more was heard of her in England, and it 
is obvious that she could not have lived in 
England under her true name. 

I may add, by the way, that before she 
pleaded guilty, Coleridge, who defended her, 
warned her that she would be sentenced 
to death, but she replied that she knew 


and April 30, 1854). In the latter number | that, but was determined to clear her 
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father’s character. Many persons could| SEVENTEENTH-cENTURY SrER- 
not believe, until she confessed, that she had | vice : Drax Faminy (12 S. ix. 408, 
committed the murder. | 436).—In the British West Indies there 

I think a rumour reached England long | were always regiments of militia, and the 
after her release that Constance Kent had Officers, who were usually leading merchants 
died in one of the colonies. planters, commissioned by 

the Governor and Council. 

Haney B. Potanp. I made the following note in 1914 in the 


Inner Temple. 


Tue House or Harcourt (12 S. ix. 
409).—The answer to Mr. W. Harcourt- | 
Batu’s queries are as follows :— 

1. Bernard was the Dane who fled from 
Denmark with his kinsman Rollo in 876,) 
descended on Harfleur and gave the name) 
of Normandy to the country they con- | 
quered. 


Record Office of Barbados :— 


“ 200 acres, 50 by 40 chains, bounded out for 
Capt. James Drax, per me John Swanne, 21 Decr., 
1636. Recorded 21 July, 1639” (vol. i., p. 736). 
In further deeds of 1641, 1643 and 1647 he was 
still styled ‘‘ Capt.’’ with ‘‘ Esq.’’ added. In 
1647 Lygon in his History wrote, ‘‘ that Col. 
James Drax from a stock of £300 had raised his 
fortune to such a height, that he said he would 
not go to England, till he were able to purchase 
an estate there of £10,000 per annum.” 


Rollo assumed the title of Duke of Nor- | 
doing homage to King | the Royalists fined him 80,000lb. of sugar, 
anil ‘and he retired to England for a time. He 


2. Bernard’s great-granddaughter married... appointed a member of the Council of 


the Comte @Eu, second son of Richard L., | Barbados, January, 1654, and knighted by 
Duke of Normandy. | Cromwell, Jan. 6, 1657. He died in London, 
Only two Harcourts appear to have) March 8, 1661, aged 52; m.i. in St. Anne 
been present at the Battle of Hastings—'| and St. Agnes in Aldersgate Street. 
Errand, who commanded the Archer Guard; His eldest son James was also knighted, 
at the battle, and his brother, Robert, who June 18, 1660, but died s.p. in March, 1663. 
became the first Baron de Harcourt. The next son, Henry, was also a planter, 
Another brother, Arnold, was sent for out Colonel and member of Council in 1667, 


of Normandy by William the Conqueror, 
1068, to oppose the invasion of England 
by the Danes, in an engagement with whom | 
he was slain. 

3. There is no trace of Errand de Har- 
court from the time of his return to Nor- 
mandy after the coronation of William the 
Conqueror. 

4. Sir William Harcourt never claimed | 
“descent from the Plantagenets ’’—this was | 
a newspaper invention, but he was in fact 
descended through his paternal grandmother 
from King Edward I., and through Sir 
Richard de Harcourt (1293) from Kenneth I. | 
(MacAlpine) of Scotland. H. 


LEGAL CosTUME IN THE SEVENTEENTH | 
Century (12 8. ix. 407).—I can only help | 
REsToRATION with one authority and that | 
not on “outside of the Courts.” Roger | 
North (‘ Examen,’ ¢. iii., p. 195, ed. 1740) | 
says :—‘‘ Mr. Smith, a Barrister . . . 
the Trials [when Oates was a witness] stood | 
in his Bar-Gown guarded with black velvet | 
conspicuously at his elbow,” &c. I hope) 
Restoration will publish what he collects. | 


H. C——n. 


_and died s.p. in 1682. 


In the parish register of St. Michael, 
Barbados, fast the burial entry of another 
brother: ‘1671, July 30, Coll: Jno 
Drax in ye Ch:” One of their sisters had 
avery unusual name, Phallatia or Palathia. 

Drax Hall, the old Cromwellian planta- 
tion house in St. George’s parish, is still 
standing. 

The Colonial State Papers and ‘Cava- 


‘liers and Roundheads in Barbados,’ by my 
‘late friend Mr. Darnell Davis, C.M.G., 


should be consulted. 


V. L. Ottver, F.S.A. 
Weymouth. 


Faminies OF PRE-REFORMATION PRIESTS 
(12S. ix. 290, 335).—Perhaps Maror RuDKIN 
does not know Lea’s ‘ History of Celibacy 
in the Christian Church,’ published by 
Maemillan in 1907. C. E. 8. 


Buriat Recisters : St. KATHARINE’S, 
Lonpon (12 S. ix. 408).—No doubt the 
Master of St. Katharine’s Hospital, Regent’s 
Park (to which site the ancient charitable 
foundation was removed in 1825, when its 
original site was sold to the Dock Company), 
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would state where the old burial registers 
now are. 


The chapel and hospital were purchased by 
the Dock Company in 1825 for £125,000, 
and the present chapel and buildings were 
erected in Regent’s Park. Some of the tombs, 
the pulpit and other fragments were pre- 
served, but the walls are entirely modern. 
At the close of the eighteenth century Dr. 
Ducarel published a History, and in 1824 
J. B. Nichols, F.S.A., wrote an account of the 
foundation, in which will be found a list of 
monuments and inscriptions to persons 
buried at St. Katharine’s. Possibly the pre- 
sent Master has charge of the registers as he 
has a number of interesting relics at his 
house. Water E. GAwTHorp. 

16, Long Acre, London. 


(12 S. ix. 388).—Martha 
Whately, the widow of William Whately, 
vicar of Banbury, by will dated Dec. 2, 1641, 
disposed of many articles specifically, some 
being in her own house and some in the 
house of her mother-in-law, both houses being 
settled on her son George, on the respective 
deaths of herself and her mother-in-law. In 
her will she says: ‘‘ Item, my willis that there 
be left for standards in both houses . . .” 
Then follows a long list of furniture and 


household things ending with the words, 
“‘with such things else that be usually left, 
in freeholds that the houses be not defaced. | 
Also my meaning is that my son George take | 
any of the things left him in the houses to_ 
dispose of as he thinks best for his use.”’ | 
BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME 
(12 S. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336, 376, 415, 436). 
—The famous Thomas Lynacre, 1460-1524, 
who was rector of Wigan, had a brother 
of the same name, as is seen by his will 
quoted in Bridgeman’s ‘ History of Wigan,’ 
pp. 90-92. The excerpt is as follows :— 
“Item, I bequéth to Thomas Lynacre, 
my brother, xls”? ; concerning which Canon 
Bridgeman comments :—‘‘It is remark- 
able that his brother should have borne 
the same Christian name as himself, but this 
was not very unusual.” A.J. H. Wigan. 


Dr. Brrp, AMERICAN NOvE.ist (12 §. | 
ix. 408).—Robert Montgomery Bird was. 
born at Newcastle, Delaware, Feb. 6, 1805, | 
and died at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, | 
Jan. 22, 1854. After taking a medical | 


degree at Philadelphia he practised for one 


and wrote three tragedies, ‘ The Gladiator,” 
‘Oraloosa’ and ‘The Broker of Bogota.’ 
These were popular in their time, and the 
principal character of the first was one of 
the favourite personations of Edward For- 
rest. His first novel, ‘ Calavar, the Knight 
of the Conquest,’ appeared in 1834, and his 
second, ‘The Infidel; or the Fall of Mexico,’ 
was published in Philadelphia in 1835. 
As the scene of both of these is laid in 
Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
it is impossible to say which of them is the 
one that C. L. 8S. wants. These two novels 
were followed in rapid succession by ‘ The 
Hawks of Hawk Hollow,’ ‘Sheppard 
Lee,’ ‘Nick of the Woods’ (1837), the 
scene of which is laid in Kentucky about 
the close of the Revolution, ‘ Peter Pil- 
grim’ (1838), a collection of tales and 
sketches, and ‘The Adventures of Robin 
Day’ (1839). In 1839 Dr. Bird returned 
to his native village,where he took to farming 
on an extensive scale, but for a few years be- 
fore his death he edited The North American 
Gazette at Philadelphia, of which he became 
a joint proprietor. 

The above account is taken from ‘ Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ 
and ‘Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal 
Biography.’ JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

(Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for 
reply. He mentions that of these books only 
‘ Nick of the Woods’ is now in print (Nicholson, 
London, 2s. 6d.). This is published without the 
author’s name.] 


PHARAOH AS A SURNAME (12 S. ix. 407).— 
This name is given by Bardsley in his well- 
known work, and is, he thinks, a corruption 
of some local or other surname on Biblical 
lines. He suggests that it may be 
‘* Farrow,” but has nothing on the latter 
under F. Is it not extremely likely to be a 
scriptural spelling of Fdroe, signifying “‘ the 
man from Faroe, ”’ or the Faroe Islander ? 

C. J. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


The poll-book of the noted Yorkshire 
County Election of May-June, 1807, gives: 
the name of a voter resident at Whitby as 
Pharoah, George, Shipwright.”’ 

W. B. H. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK (12 S. ix. 
364).—‘* Hagemoor’”’ coals must refer clearly 
to Haigh Moor, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, 53 miles north-west of Wakefield, still 


year only, and then became a contributor | well known for its coal. 


to The Monthly Magazine of Philadelphia | 


H. W. DIcKINSON. 
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QUOTATIONS ON CHEESE (12 S. ix. 188, | 


Nortmnc Barn Farm (12 S. ix. 370, 


235, 255, 335).—I have noted the following 414)—Cunningham’s ‘London’ gives the 
sayings about cheese, and send them derivation “from the manor of Knotting- 


because such are being asked for. I 
have, however, no reference for them. 

(a) There is no cheese, be it good, be it bad, 

But praise it hath, and hath had. 

(b) Cheese, you know, is a peevish elf, 

Digests everything but itself. 

(c) Eat of the bread, but smell of the cheese. 

I cannot say whether the reason for (c) 
is expressed in the preceding saying, or 
whether it is on the same idea as ‘‘ potatoes 
and point” in Ireland. QUILL. 


Linwoop Srrona (12 S. ix. 
409).—From Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ and other 
sources it appears that Thomas Linwood 


Strong was the elder son of Clement Samuel | 


Strong, Esq., of Limpsfield, Surrey. He 
was educated at Harrow (1802-4) and Oriel 
College, Oxon; first-class classics and 
maths. ; B.A. 1807; M.A. 1810; B.D. 1817; 
ordained deacon 1809; priest 1810; rector of 
Titsey, Surrey, 1811-22; rector of St. 
Michael Queenhithe, 1822-44; rector of 
Sedgefield, 1844-65; hon. canon of Dur- 
ham, 1844. He married Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of G. Tritton, Esq., by whom he 
had issue. He died Sept. 26, 1865. 


H. G. Harrison. 
* South Cottage,’’ Ruislip. 


Naminc or Pusric Rooms Inns (12 
S. ix. 189, 231, 255, 274, 318, 377).—The 
Engineers’ Club, recently opened at Coventry 
Street London, has its rooms named after 
Stephenson, Watt, Trevithick, Faraday 
and Wren. A. S. E. AckERMANN. 


HERALDIC: THE Hetmet (12 §S. ix. 
371, 434).—The following extracts will 
show the modernity of this matter :— 

The present custom of using various types 
of helm facing different ways to denote grades 
of rank is comparatively recent . . . and 
utterly subversive of the proper method of 
displaying a crest which should invariably face 
the same way as the wearer. 

After the middle of the fourteenth century. . . 
the helm . found on seals or monu- 
ments or buildings is almost invariably shown 
in profile . . the most convenient way of 
displaying the crest. (W. St. John Hope, 1913.) 

Modern heralds . . . have introduced 
fanciful and singularly unbecoming forms of 
helms and have adopted absurdly complicated 
rules for their disposition. Such rules were 
altogether unknown in the palmy days of early 
Heraldry. (Boutell, 1863.) 


Water E. GAWTHORP. 
16, Long Acre, London. 


bernes, Knutting-barnes, sometimes written 

| Notting or Nutting-barnes.” (Quoted from 

'Lyson’s ‘ Environs,’ iii., p. 174.) 

Wa ter E. GawTHorp. 
16, Long Acre, London. 


| 

| StmTonN CHEESE (12 S. ix. 406).—The 
| account given at the reference is corroborated 
‘by the Rev. F. E. Gretton, D.D., head- 
master of Stamford Grammar School, 
| 1834-72, who was born in 1803. In 
'*Memory’s Harkback’ (1889), p. 265, he 
‘wrote :— 


| All people that know what is good can appre- 
‘ciate Stilton cheese, but how many people can 
tell you off-hand why it is called Stilton, or 
| whence was its origin? In the village of Old 
| Dalby, Leicestershire, these delectables were 
| originally made by a farmer’s wife whose brother 
| was the landlord of the hotel at Stilton. To him 
| the sister consigned her dainties, as, being on the 
| Great Northern Road, and all the coaches and 
| posting halting at the inn, it afforded the most 
likely market for them. You used to see a great 
pile of them in front of the house, and smart 
traffic was done with the travellers and coach 


passengers. 
W. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. ix. 410).—3. Mrs. 
Sarah (Knowles) Bolton, born Knowles at 
Farmington, Connecticut, Sept. 15, 1841, died 
Feb. 21, 1916, having married Charles E. Bolton, 
|a philanthropical merchant, by whom she had 
‘issue. She was a somewhat voluminous writer, 
,and was the author of lines (? a sonnet) called 
'*'The Inevitable,’ which begin “I like the man 
who faces what he must’”’; but I am unable to 
say where these are to be found. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


4, The quotation is from Washington Irving’s 
‘ Sketch Book,’ chapter on ‘ Rural Funerals.’ 
W. E. WItson. 


Hawick. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 
(12S. ix. 341, 378, 382, 415, 423.) 
IMPRESSIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE perusal of two books which have 
appeared within a few months of each other 
—F. Déchelette’s ‘L’Argot des Poilus’ 
and A. Dauzat‘s ‘ L’Argot de la Guerre ’— 
dealing with linguistic developments within 
the French Army during the war and giving 
some thousand words and _ expressions 
which are new, either in form or meaning, 
and so, though quite intelligible to the 


French soldier, yet need some explanation 
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for the French civilian, suggests the question | which was already considerable ; the various 
whether there has been any similar process | forms and varieties of civilian slang, chiefly, 
at work among the British troops on active| owing to the enormous fascination of the 
service. capital and the prestige of its inhabitants, 
As in France, the sudden grouping to-| those peculiar to Paris ; the languages of the 
gether of all sorts and conditions of men) troops of foreign origin with whom the 
in one occupation, definitely distinct, at| French soldier came in contact, and, to a 
times almost to the point of geographical | lesser degree, the varying dialects spoken 
separation even within the homeland, from) &mong the French troops ; and, finally, most 
the remainder of the population, has re- | interesting of all, the numerous war-time 
sulted in the gradual growth of an Army slang Creations, not of course in the absolute but 
richer and more varied than ever before, in the relative sense—fresh developments 
so one would at first sight expect a similar and combinations of already existing 
wealth of new forms and expressions in| Material according to the various tendencies 
our own Army. Yet on the whole very Which govern the evolution of language in 
little of the existing Army slang has found | general and of slang in particular. 
its way into print, nor does it seem to have| In our own Army the same main divisions 
been the subject of any serious inquiry. are noticeable but in different proportions. 
Though a study of the subject from adequate The pre-war slang, for it is not correct to say 
material would probably reveal a larger! with Dauzat (ef. p. 20 op. cit.) that since 
number of expressions than one can put) Britain had no permanent Army, the war 
together from personal experience, I do) slang is quite a new creation, which covered 
not think the war slang of the Army would a small but well-defined area, was the pro- 
compare in richness with that of the potlu.| perty, in the first place, of the old Regular 
If, as Niceforo maintains in his ‘Génie| Army and contained a large number of ex- 
de l’Argot,’ one of the distinctive features | pressions derived from that Army’s life in the 


of slang is the element of secrecy which! East. Tor various reasons these terms have 
consciously or otherwise presides over 
its development, we may perhaps arrive 
at a partial explanation of the discrepancy 
in quantity between British and French 
Army slang by following a line of thought 
suggested by that view. In France, where 
compulsory service was the rule, practi- 


not always caught on in the new Armies 
called into being by the needs of the war, and 
inquiry would probably show that a larger 
proportion of these terms have been adopted 
by the Territorials who relieved the Indian 
garrison than by those troops who served on 
the Western front. 


cally every man, having had a certain Moreover, since the border-line between 
amount of military education, was conver-| slang and colloquial English does not appear 
sant with the common terms of the military | to be so sharply defined as that between 
vocabulary ; so, when trench warfare de-| argot and the everyday language in France, 
veloped in the winter of 1914, bringing withit | it is often extremely difficult to assign any 
a clear distinction of front and back areas,| given expression used in the Army and also 
apparently there arose a, probably largely | used in civil life to one or other of the above 
unconscious, desire on the part of the} categories. Further, the British cast of 
actual combatants to show the civilian| mind does not appear to indulge in the 
that, whatever he knew of the Army of) numerous suffix substitutions and similar 
his own day, he had yet no part in the) deformations of words to which French slang 
experiences of the new warfare, and that how-| seems prone, but to be content with the 
ever much the soldier might be in the France limited amount of emphasis and energy 
of the civilian yet he was not of it. In} which can be obtained by the constant re- 
England, on the other hand, where the’ iteration of ‘“‘ Old Bill’s”? blanks ; inciden- 
majority of men were almost entirely tally, these were one cause of his popularity 
ignorant of matters military, the technical| in the Army, because, as a ‘‘ mate” of mine 
terms themselves, being unknown, served) expressed it, ‘“‘ he always puts them in the 
the purpose of conveying to the civilian! right place.” 
the impression that, while he was “‘out of it,” Again, since the military terms them- 
the soldier had been initiated into a new life. selves served very largely the purposes of 
The study of wartime slang in the French slang, there was not the same impulse to 
Army has shown that it is derived from four create new terms as was the case in France, 
well-defined sources : the pre-war Army slang, and we have here a possible explanation of 
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a striking difference between the slang of 
the two Armies: the number of expressions 
denoting articles of equipment in the French 
and their comparative absence in the British. 
Considering the volume and intensity of im- 
precation called forth on occasions by that 
harmless and necessary article of equipment, 
the soldier’s pack, one would expect to find 
at least one generally accepted slang term 
for it. Usually, however, it is referred to as 
“the —— pack,” the nature of the blank 
varying with the intensity of the emotion 
concerned ; the only expression T have come 
across is ‘* Charley,’’ where we have a trans- 
ference of meaning from a natural to an 
artificial hump on the back. Certainly I 
have never discovered anyone who thought 
it worth while to write a poem in its praise as 
is the case of the French (cf. Déchelette, 
s.v. ‘ Azor’). 


So much then for generalities; until the 
necessary material is available it would be 
useless and indeed undesirable to attempt 
further treatment of the broad aspects of the 
case. It will not, however, be without in- 
terest to set down a few remarks bearing on 
the conditions under which expressions 
were disseminated in the Army, not, of course 
as dogmatic assertions but as personal ob- 
servations in more or less isolated cases ; 
further, since the Western front is the only 
one with which I am acquainted, what 
follows is restricted in its application to that 
front. 


Since our troops in France were in a foreign 
country the difference in language separated 
them at once from the civil inhabitants, and 
so a lingua franca quickly sprang up, which, 
as it was intended to facilitate mutual com- 


prehension, was in its nature the very reverse. 


of slang. Also, as the Territorial divisions 
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troops as quickly as possible, the policy was 
adopted of mixing Kegular and New Army 
brigades in the same divisions, and it is 
probably due to this cause that the pre-war 
slang met with more success, as I believe it 
did, among them than among the Territorials. 

Of universal application we get, in the 
first place, Blighty, both in its primary sense 
of England and home and in its secondary 
meaning of a wound not severe in itself 
| but sufficient, in the opinion of the man’s 
““mates,” to warrant the evacuation of the 
wounded man to England; then the ad- 
jective cushy, the meaning of which is always 
relative to the position of the speaker and 
generally conveys a suggestion of (often 
good-humoured) envy ; and, finally, the name 
of that constant companion of the soldier 
at the front which gives a sinister meaning 
to the apparently harmless phrase ‘‘ have 
a chat’; incidentally this old slang name 
|had, in the north-country unit to which I 
belonged, a very formidable rival in the 
dialect word “ lop.” 

As, while the division was in action, one 
hardly ever saw men of' units other than 
those of one’s own brigade—and especially 
was this the case with the infantry—in 
many cases a slang term seems to be coined 
‘in one division and to remain for a time the 
|property of that division, and does not 
‘spread until the division is out “‘ on rest.’ 
| Even then the communication is more often 
‘than not indirect; the medium would 
“appear to be the semi-permanent formations 
such as H.A. batteries and D.A.C.’s, which 
/spent long periods in villages well behind 
‘the line and thus came in contact with men 
from wider sections of the front. 
| It would appear that, whereas the French 
|soldier seems to have resented to a certain 


which went overseas in the spring of 1915 re- extent the usage and coinage of Army 
tained throughout their individuality and|slang terms by the papers——poilu, for 
had already adopted the terms of the lingua instance, so popular in the journalistic 
franca for the everyday necessities of life, | world, fell into disrepute among the soldiers 
the pre-war slang names for those same | themselves (cf. Dauzat, p. 52)—the British, 
things, when they penetrated from the'on the other hand, rather seems to have 
regular to the territorial units, already had | welcomed it. Thus it is almost certainly 
well-established rivals to meet and in many | due to the vogue of “ Boche” and “ Hun” 
cases never succeeded in getting a foothold ; in the papers that he has adopted them ; 
when used it was generally in conscious his own name for them seems to have 
imitation of the regular to induce the belief; undergone a change during the war, the 
that the speaker was an “old sweat” and|“ Fritz’? and the ‘“Alleyman” of the 


not because they came naturally to him. 
These pre-war terms, as far as my recollection 


earlier days giving place to the “Jerry” 
of the later period with its subtle sense of 


goes, came into more general use after the _ patronage, used especially during 1918, but, 
arrival of new Army units ; as is well known, be I remember right, already in use after 
|the retreat in early 1917. Whether it be 


in order to make them efficient front-line 
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a false impression due to the fact that from | memories of patronage from papers and the 
November, 1916, to March, 1917, I was with well-meaning individuals who provided free 
my reserve unit in England I cannot say,| concerts and innocuous drinks to the 
but I have the feeling that the winter of soldier; for the infantry in particular, 


1916 marks a distinct break in the develop- 
ment of war slang in our Army. 

One source of Army slang which has 
appealed to the British and for which, 
owing to the differing conditions, there was, 
so far as the Western front was concerned, 
very little occasion among the French 
is the deformation of foreign (in this case 
French) words and phrases due. in the 
first place, to faulty pronunciation, but often 
deliberately extended with humorous in- 


however the enormous impetus given to 
the use of initials to indicate the thing by 
their constant use in reference to Army 
departments and offices has led to the great 
success of the humorous coinage P.B.I, 
Neither does he appear to have evolved 
any new generic name for his Allies— 
Frenchies ” and Belgiques being usual 
terms—with one exception, which is in 
| universal use and is one of the outstanding 
/sueccesses of the war. In the early spring 


tent ; this was one cause of the Army ver- Of 1917 there arrived on the British front 
sions of the moré familiar place-names of | the first contingents of Portuguese ; at the 
Northern France, asin many cases the name same period the troops were suffering from 
was seen before being heard—hence Wipers. | ® superabundance of pork and beans, which 
Of this class probably the most common | met with immense success among our new 
is napoo, which quickly became synonymous Allies. The association of ideas thus en- 
with “ finished,” and then, following a well- | gendered proved _ irresistible; highly 
known tendency of slang, with ‘ dead.’’ successful parody, dealing with rations, of 
Another favourite is trezbeans, which is|one of the numbers in ‘Chu Chin Chow,’ 
originally faulty pronunciation extended which was a feature of the divisional 
for the sake of the humorous reference to concert party’s show and in which occurred 


a certain staple article of diet ; on the other | 
hand, a phrase like common tallow candles | 
comment | 
allez-vous,”’ and so there should be no sur- | 


is a deliberate perversion of 


prise at finding a variety of answers from 
the simple trezbeans to the somewhat 


the line ‘‘ Pork and beans for the Portuguese ”’ 
helped to spread the new phrase. In a 
very short time the expression ‘‘ Pork and 
beans”? to denote the Portuguese achieved 
‘such success that the powers-that-be, 
|fearing it might be regarded as an insult, 
issued a stringent order to the effect that it 


recondite fray bentos. 
I have mentioned the break which 2nd similar expressions were not to be used, 
apparently occurs in Army slang about the @ they were calculated to prejudice the 
winter of 1916, and though this may be good relations between ourselves and our 
largely fancy it is perhaps worth noting Oldest Allies. Nevertheless the phrase still 
that it was about this time that men from , /!V@S. : 
the Eastern theatres of war began to make _ The following notes on words which have 
their way in appreciable numbers into the already appeared in the ‘N. & QQ’ lists 
forces on the Western front and to bring may be acceptable :— 
with them their own special vocabulary, 1. Ducout. In its acceptation of shel- 
derived from their experiences in Egypt |ter this expression is certainly pre-war, 


and Salonica ; perhaps the word which had 
the greatest success is buckshee, which, 
though forming part of the pre-war slang, 
seems to have acquired new vitality from 
the re-introduction of the Army to the 
original ; personally I do not remember 
hearing it used until the period to which I 
have referred. 

In spite of the large numbers involved 
the British soldier does not appear to have 
developed a common name for himself; as 
far as the soldier in general is concerned 
ore has usually to fall back on Zommy for 
want of a better, though one never feels 
quite comfortable in using it, as it suggests 


‘but the land of its origin needs further 
investigation. Its use in this general sense 
in America is attested by the following 
quotation from Mark Twain: ‘“ We have 
named it Cain. She caught it . . in 
the timber a couple of miles from our 
‘ dug-out.’ (Adam’s Diary: ‘ Next Year.’) 

2. Winpy. The group of expressions 
for fear and its manifestations centring 
round this word were of course extremely 
common during the war, but the less usual 
parallel series with ‘breeze’? leads me 
to inquire whether there is by any chance 
any connexion between the modern phrase 
and those embodying the Elizabethan 
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“ breese ’? (=gadfly) as used in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ IT]. x. 14, and elsewhere. 

3. Go west. There can be no doubt 
that the explanation sometimes given in 
the Army connecting this phrase with the 
song “Drake is going West” is a piece 
of popular etymology, but another ex- 
planation given me by a brother officer 
merits more serious consideration. It was 
to the effect that the phrase derives from 
the days of the opening up of the Middle 
West in America, and that, from first ex- 
pressing a geographical fact, it came by a 
natural transference of ideas to mean 
“failure to return” and then, by further 
development, ‘‘death.” As the British 
Western front ran roughly north and south, 
the bases and beyond them ‘ Blighty ”’ 
lay in the general conception in a vague 
westerly direction, and so—assuming the 
American origin of the expression—*‘ to 
go west’ would coincide in meaning with 
the English use of ‘‘ to go home,” to signify 
“to die.” That some such expression has 
long been known in America seems to be 
attested by the following quotation from 
Leland’s ‘ Hans Breitmann Ballads ’ :— 

De shparrow falls ground-downvarts, 

Or drafels to de West ; 

De shparrows dat coom afder 

Bild shoost de same oldt nest. 
*Schnitzerl’s Philosopede,’ ii. 


ALEXANDER BELL. 
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PORK AND BEANS (p. 344, A). Also The Queen’s 
(R.W. Surrey R.). 

PIG-STICKER (p. 345, B). Also sword with cavalry 
and yeomanry. 

Comic cuts (p. 345, A). Not Divisional Orders, 
but Intelligence issued through Division. 
DINKUM (p. 384,C). Posh,’ swagger. A din- 

kum shine ”’ on the boots. 
B. 


L. W. 


Looking through the lists at ante, pp. 341 
and 378, I find extra meanings and words 
which occur to me as follow :— 

WHIZZ-BANG (p. 345, A; 348, C). Also a small 
motor travelling truck running on light or 
heavy railway and carrying two or three 
people. 

Civvigs. Civilian clothes. 

JAM JAR. German missile of the “ toffee-apple ”’ 
description (q.v.). 

Norrs _ Dorts (p. 344, A). Also Notts and 
Jocks. 

PoT-HOLE (p. 344, B). Not necessarily “ shell- 
hole’; any small hole caused by rain, &c. 

BREEZY (p. 345,C). Also ‘ to have the breeze up.” 

Dup (p. 346, C). Also applied to a person or 
thing. “A dud show, wasn’t it?” ‘ Their 
G.S.0.2 was a perfect dud.” 


C. J. MAGRATH. 


“ SKOLKURING ” (p. 425, C). Definition : 
the illegal trading of Army food and 
material to civilians. It is merely the 
Russian expression, ‘““How much?” The 
Tommies traded their ration of rum to the 


Boo (p. 343, A). Air Ministry. 


PriasseR (p. 384, A) is certainly 
shortened form of ‘‘ piasaba brush,” the | 
official nomenclature for the weapon which | 
is used for cleaning the bores of all guns: 

Piasaba is a stout woody fibre obtained | 
from the leaf-stalks of two Brazilian palm | 
trees, Attalea funifera and Leopoldinia | 
piassaba, and imported to England for the | 
manufacture of coarse brooms, brushes, &c. | 

J.H. Lestiz, Lieut.-Colonel. | 


May I offer the following comments on 
words already published :— 

DIGGER (p. 344, A). The N.Z. troops were strongly 
of the opinion that this applied to them alone 
and not to the Australian troops. 

Gypo (pp. 344, 379, A). The criticism that this 
-was not used for an Egyptian is undoubtedly 
wrong. In September, 1914, Gippie”’ 
was usually heard, but by the end of the year 
the private soldier had altered it to ‘‘ Gypo.” 
Used also for gravy or syrup. 

SQUARE-PUSHING (p. 344, C). To walk out with a 
girl. (Cf. phrase ‘‘ square-pushing boots.’’) 

SWEATING ON THE TOP LINE (p. 348, C). A 
phrase from the game of ‘‘ House.” 

Comic cuts (p. 345, ©). Usually applied to 
Brigade Intelligence Summary. 

A. W. Bovp. 


Russians for fox furs ; also, they made large 
sums of money by exchanging their Brad- 
burys for Russian notes, receiving, in the 
early days of the occupation, as much as 130 
roubles for a one-pound note. All this was 
designated “ skolkuring.”’ A.S. 


DuckBoarD (p. 384, B) can hardly be 
called “‘ Army slang” as it is a term in 
common use, meaning a board with slats 
nailed across to afford foothold. It is often 
used on slate roofs to enable a man to 
ascend and descend without damaging the 
slates. 

SHOOTING-IRON (p. 384, B) was used as 
a term for firearms many years before the 
war, and was not restricted to military 
weapons. 

DunnaGE (p. 384, C) is, I think, more 
of a seafaring expression than a military 
one, and has been in use for a very long 
period. 

TOKE (p. 385, C) was originally, I believe, 
thieves’ slang, meaning a bread ration. 

G. Y. YOUNGER. 

2, Meckienburgh Square, W.C.1. 
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unaffected and pleasant English interposes no 
obstacle between the matter he writes of and the 
|reader’s mind. While the scope of his book 
| prevents his going very deeply into theological 
| or philosophical questions, he sets out what is 

B. | required for his pear with skill. Intellectual 
- sympathy, a real understanding of the passion 
|for what is conceived to be truth, which may 

Notes on Books. | demsinais bodies of men to the exclusion of 
er ‘ | material interests, is an important factor in the 

The Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron | historian of heresies and of the Inquisition; a 

Industry. By Mary Cecilia Delany. (London : | lack of it deprives some most valuable work of 
Benn Brothers. 4s. 6d. net.) ‘the power to convince. This understanding 

Tus is the first belonging to the Historico-, Mr. Turberville shows, and, in virtue of it, is able 

Geographical series of monographs which the | to maintain a conspicuous impartiality nowhere 

Geographical Association is publishing under the better in evidence than in his account of the 

editorship of Professor Fleure. Both the series | magic arts and the dealings of the Inquisition in 

and this initial number deserve a welcome. | regard to them. 

Mrs. Delany gives a most careful account of| The footnotes and the note on authorities put 

the geology, conformation, and general history | the reader in possession of the requisite clues for 

of the Weald. The iron industry flourished there | further information, to which after a study of 
extensively in Roman times, but after the| this book he may go on with a well-prepared 
departure of the Romans seems to have dwindled | mind. 
till the thirteenth century, when we have docu- | : : : ‘ 
mentary evidence to show that it had begun A Concise Guide to the Town and University of 
to revive and even to supplant the iron industry Cambridge. Originally written by John Willis 
of the Forest of Dean. The most active period, Clark. Seventh Edition entirely revised. 
however, falls in the sixteenth century, by the; (Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes. 1s. 9d. net.) 
middle of which the Weald was dotted all over | THE preface and introduction supplied by John 
with forges and furnaces. Water-power had Willis Clark to the fourth edition of this work 
then superseded the natural draught and the are dated August, 1910, the year of his death. 
hand-worked bellows and hammer upon which It was first published in 1898—and having served 
the old iron-workers relied, and bar or wrought-| for nearly one quarter of a century is likely 
iron, ordnance and shot, and cast-iron goods of | to serve for another. Its author not only knew 
various sorts were produced in considerable' what he was talking about, with an accurate 
quantities. There is a good discussion of the | and abundant knowledge, but was happy in 
local conditions in the matter of wood and water! the selection he made from his stores on behalf 
which made the working of the Weald iron for, of people compelled to look, learn and enjoy 
‘so long a profitable business. In the seventeenth | against time. The publishers have had the guide 
century the iron-workers’ prosperity began to) thoroughly revised for this new edition, inserting 
decline; by the end of the eighteenth it was notice of fresh developments, and making some 
virtually extinct. The causes of decline hardly | substitution of illustrations. It counts among 
need stating; on the one hand the exhaustion | the best of English guide-books. 

of the wood supplies, which had been drawn | 

ad been taken; on the other hand the intro- ; 

duction of the use of coal. The methods of | Hotices to Correspondents. 

mining and manufacture, the prices obtained,| Bprror1aL communications should be addressed 

and the wages paid for labour hawe all been | to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ”’—Adver- 
several times over the subject of antiquarian! tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
and historical inquiry, and Mrs. Delany has! jishers ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
summarized in a workmanlike way the results| London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 

of considerable research. ‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

The matter set out is excellent and, in reality, ALL communications intended for insertion in 
well put together, but for the reader’s con-' our columns should bear the name and address of 
venience we could have wished for a_better| the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
subdivision into paragraphs. The second para- a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
‘are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
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STANDBACKS (p. 384, A). I used to 
-hear this phrase as ‘‘ The Royal Drawbacks ”’ 
fifty years ago or more, with the same 
sense attached to it as that noted. 


queries 


By A.S. 


Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition. 
Lockwood, 


Turberville. (London: Crosby 
10s. 6d. net.) 
THERE are no historical subjects of greater 
psychological interest than heresies and the. 
methods resorted to for countering them. The 


work before us is the best short general account | 


of them that has appeared in English. Based on 
Lea’s great work, it brings together the results 
of more modern, especially of French, study. 
It has the merit, which remains somewhat un- 
common, of being readable. The writer’s easy, 


tribution in question is to be found. 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
| to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
, the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
| letter refers. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 8. IX. Dre. 3, 1921, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Léather, royal, purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PU. rem COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—December 3, 1921. 
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